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proceeded with. Even so, some Government Bills get
crowded out, while the proposals of private members
stand practically no chance of being enacted.
Thus the powers of the Commons are not so great
as they seem. On the other side, it is important to
notice that, in comparison with the powers of the
Lords, they have increased. This is the effect of the
Parliament Act of 1911, passed after a controversy of
the bitterness and magnitude which might be expected
in the case of a constitutional change greater than any
made since the revolutionary era of 1688-9. After a
long period of quiescence the House of Lords was
aroused by the vigorous legislation of a Liberal
government which came into office in 1905: its measures
were rejected, and even the Budget, with which the
Lords did not customarily interfere, was voted down.
To render such work impossible in future, the Parlia-
ment Act provided that finance Bills automatically, and
any other Bill which was enacted by the Commons
three times over in a period of not less than two years,
should become law irrespective of the Lords' approval
or disapproval. An important limitation of this new
power was involved in another clause, which said that
!Darliament must be dissolved every five (instead of
every seven) years, for a Bill which passes the House of
Commons less than two years before an election is due
can still be blocked by the Lords until the electors have
a chance to record their verdict on it,
In practice, however, the Lords, at any rate since
1914, have not actually fought measures to the bitter
end. That may help to explain why proposals for
"ending or mending" their House, which were rife in
1911, have made no progress. A Bill for the latter
purpose was last brought up in 1927, and proved a
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